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were the last burgesses for Augusta. Thomas Lewis was never a mem- 
ber of the House from Augusta. 

It is not believed that George Rootes, mentioned in connection with 
the treaty of Fort Pitt (p. 89), was ever a resident in the present Augusta 
county. He represented West Augusta in the convention of July, 1775, 
and Fincastle in that of December in the same year. The William & 
Mary Catalogue is in error in stating that Philip Rootes, the student in 
1771, was of Augusta. His father(who wasa brother of George Rootes) 
lived in King and Queen. 

Mr. Waddell in his treatment of the obscure "Sandy Creek Voyage " 
in 1756 (pp. 127-129) makes no mention of the fragment of a diary of 
Lieutenant Thos. Morton, published in the Virginia Historical Register, 
IV, 143-147, and Lyman C. Draper's two communications in the same 
work, V, 20-24, and 61-76, giving a synopsis of Captain William Pres- 
ton's journal, then and now in the collection of the Wisconsin Historical 
Society. Morton and Preston were officers in this abortive campaign, 
and their diaries throw much light on it. 

The Charles Lewis mentioned on page 146 was, as Mr. Waddell sug- 
gests, not Charles Lewis of Augusta, but a brother of Fielding Lewis. 
Colonel John Chiswell (p. 216) did not die in jail in Cumberland, but as 
is shown by the Virginia Gazette of the time, committed suicide while 
waiting trial in Williamsburg. 

The office of " Presiding Justice " (p. 535) may have had no legal ex- 
istance, but the title, sometimes rendered "President Justice," is fre- 
quently found in old records. 

We can heartily commend Mr. Waddell's book throughout, with the 
exception of the index. A work of this character, with 535 pages of 
text, should have more than a seven page index. 

The True Thomas Jefferson. By William Eleroy Curtis. Author of 
"The Capitals of Spanish America," "The United States and 
Foreign Powers," &c. Philadelphia and London. J. B. Lippincott 
Company. 1901. 

This irruption of yellow journalism into biography has been so gene- 
rally discredited by the majority of reputable reviewers that it is hardly 
necessary, at this late day, to take it up for examination. It may be 
worth while, however, to point out some of the glaring errors with 
which it is filled. 

The book shows plainly that more than an eye for striking points in 
a story, and an appetite for the sensational, is needed for the proper 
preparation of a biography of one of our great men. 

It is rather a pity, too, for with all its faults, the " True Thomas Jef- 
ferson " is interesting. If it were not for the author's abounding igno- 
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ranee and his recklessness of statement he might have made a valuable 
work. 

It is true that Jefferson never cared much for ancestry and took no 
special pains to trace his own ; but it is hardly fair to call Jefferson's re- 
mark in reference to the long descent of his mother's family, that "every 
one might attach what merit to it he pleased," a sneer. 

There is no evidence whatever that the Jeffersons were of Welsh de- 
scent, and his mother's family, the Randolphs, were certainly English 
and not Scotch, as stated by Mr. Curtis. Nor is it true as said (page 18) 
that Jefferson's descendants have "traced his line with great satisfac- 
tion." What satisfaction it may have given any of them is not known ; 
but certainly they had nothing to do with the tracing. This "tracing " 
was simply the discovery by various persons who have of late years 
examined the records of Henrico county, Va., of the existence of one 
generation of the family (a great grandfather) whose existence was un- 
known to the President. As the extant records of the county begin in 
1677, it is impossible to ascertain anything of an earlier date. Cer- 
tainly, if Mr. Curtis ever stops to think, he would not have stated, as he 
does on pages 18 and 19, that John Jefferson, who was a member of the 
House of Burgesses in 1619, was the father of Thomas Jefferson, who 
died in 1697. Neither the "descendants," nor those who have traced 
the line, are responsible for this absurdity. 

The fact is, that the Jeffersons, from the time they first appear in 1677, 
while not of the first rank in wealth and political influence, held a 
respectable position, and intermarried with families of the same class. 

President Jefferson's paternal grandmother, Mary Feild, was the 
daughter of a man who was a member of the House of Burgesses, and 
who held most of the principal offices of his county, and her grand- 
father, Henry Soane, was Speaker of the House in 1660-61. So much 
for the statements in regard to family. 

On page 29 some doubt is expressed whether " Belinda," as Jefferson 
termed one ol the objects of his youthful adoration, and Rebecca Bur- 
well were the same. There is no doubt whatever that they were ; but 
the story that her father, Lewis Burwell, became impoverished in his 
old age and through Jefferson's influence was appointed tipstaff of a 
court, is utterly false. This Lewis Burwell was Governor of Virginia, 
and died in 1752, possessed of a large estate. As Jefferson was nine 
years old at the time of Burwell's death, this furnishes another fine ex- 
ample of Mr. Curtis's methods. 

On the next page, for it seems the author's plan to have an error on 
every one, comes the statement that Mrs. Martha Skelton, Jefferson's 
future wife, was a widow in 1768. In fact, her first husband, Bathurst 
Skelton, did not die until 1771 (his will was proved in September of 
that year), and most certainly Jefferson never "mentions his love for 
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her," in 1770, as Mr. Curtis has it. It may be mentioned in this con- 
nection that the picture described as " The Pines, present appearance of 
the house of Mr. Wayles, where Jefferson was married," is a dream of 
the author's. The Wayles house was named "The Forest," and was 
burnt during- the Civil War. 

On page 40 it is asserted that John Randolph, of Roanoke, was 
not related to Jefferson. John Randolph's grandfather, Richard Ran- 
dolph, of "Curies," and Jefferson's grandfather, Isham Randolph, of 
"Dungeness," were brothers. Then, as if to compensate for taking 
away a kinsman, the author gives Isham Randolph (on page 41), a de- 
scendant, Thomas Mann Randolph, Jefferson's son-in-law, who was 
really in no way descended from him. 

One of the most serious and unaccountable mistakes in the book is 
the statement on page 50, in regard to the treatment of Jefferson by the 
Legislature of Virginia The author says that Jefferson applied to the 
Legislature for permission to dispose of his property by lottery ; but 
"the Legislature declined to grant his request." "An attempt was 
made to secure the passage of a bill to loan him eighty thousand dollars 
from the State Treasury. This was defeated also." 

The reader, who has not particularly studied this subject, will have 
difficulty in believing, after such positive assertions, that the Virginia 
Legislature did, without hesitation, pass an act authorizing the lottery, 
and that there is no record of any application for a loan of money. An 
examination of the Journal of the Virginia House of Delegates for the 
session of 1825-26 shows that on February 8, 1826, Mr. Loyall submitted 
a resolution for leave to bring in a bill "authorizing Thomas Jefferson 
to dispose of his property by lottery"; on the 9th the resolution was 
agreed to by the House ; on the 10th " Mr. Loyall, according to order," 
presented the bill ; on the 16th the bill was reported from committee 
without amendment, on the 17th read a third time, and on the 18th 
passed by a recorded vote of 125 to 62. On the 21st the Senate in- 
formed the House that it had passed the bill. 

There is no doubt that Jefferson had many enemies in Virginia, and 
his friend, J. C. Cabell, seems to have been somewhat afraid (though, as 
appeared, entirely without reason) that the act might not pass. In 
view of its possible failure he sounded Jefferson as to whether he would 
accept a donation from the Legislature. This Jefferson stated he would 
not do. 

The passage of the act by such a decisive majority (it was 13 to 4 in 
the Senate) gave the Ex-President great pleasure He wrote to Thomas 
Ritchie, on March 13, 1826: "The necessity which dictated this expe- 
dient cost me in its early stage unsupportable mortification. The turn 
it has taken, so much beyond what I could have expected, has counter- 
vailed all I suffered and become a source of pleasure I should otherwise 
never have known. {Ford's Writings of Jefferson, X, jSi.) 
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Jefferson evidently did not feel that Virginia had been ungrateful. 
Part of his happiness arising from this affair was due to the fact that 
many meetings were held throughout the State warmly endorsing the 
action of the Legislature and expressing sympathy and esteem for Jef- 
ferson. 

In view of the fact that this whole business is shown at length by 
Randall, Ford, &c, it is indeed inexplicable how any one could have 
made such a misstatement. This is "true " biography in most strange 
fashion. It may be well to add that the act referred to is the mth of 
the session of 1825-26, and is to be found in the printed volume. 

Perhaps there is no chapter in the book which more fully shows how 
entirely unfitted Mr. Curtis is to write a life of a great Virginian, or, 
indeed, to do any other historical work, than that entitled "Jefferson 
as a Lawyer." His comparison of Williamsburg to a crude frontier 
town of the present day is, of course, absurd. It was not a Boston, 
New York or Philadelphia, and no one has ever claimed that it equalled 
them in size, but it can be stated with entire confidence that, in propor- 
tion to its population, it contained as many men of education and refine- 
ment as any American city of the present day. 

The number of books in a town is a fair test of the character and cu 1- 
tivation of its citizens, and it can easily be shown that the private libra- 
ries of Williamsburg surpassed in positive number of volumes those to 
be found in the average small town of to-day, while taken as repre- 
senting the world's best literature up to that time, were beyond com- 
parison. 

The author goes on to repeat the hackneyed charges, now abandoned 
by all who have real knowledge of our past, that most of the Virginians 
of the day were guilty of "drunkenness, debauchery, licentiousness, 
disregard of financial obligations, and other moral delinquencies." 
They had, however, he says, a code of morals peculiar to themselves. 
All of the crimes indicated might be committed, but a breach of this 
code required reparation in the duel. 

It is hardly worth while at the present day to do more than state 
(what all students know) that every one of these statements, in the ex- 
tent in which they are made, are totally false Virginians were neither 
more debauched nor reckless than the other colonists. The editors of 
this Magazine have never considered that Virginia was put in a better 
light by showing that some other colony was bad ; but it is a perfectly 
legitimate historic comparison to cite investigations which show that 
there was as much immorality in Massachusetts as there was here, and 
that our's was no black exception to the general condition of the col- 
onies. 

In regard to duels, it is known that there is record of only one in Vir- 
ginia prior to 1775, and as to sexual immorality, the county records 
show that the courts took rigid and indiscriminating action whenever a 
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case occurred, and at the same time show that in at least ninety per cent, 
of such cases, indentured servants were the guilty parties. 

Treating of literacy and attention to literature, it can be proved, not 
by any idle guessing, but from the records, that at least as many Virgin- 
ians could write as the inhabitants of any other colony, and that in the 
number of books among the people Virginia equalled, if it did not sur- 
pass, any of the others. 

It is, however, foolish to expect that the author of " The True 
Thomas Jefferson" should know anything about these matters, when 
such a man as Professor Woodberry, of Columbia, is so ignorant 
of the unimpeachable evidences which are being made public month 
after month, as to say, in a recent periodical, that there were few books 
and but little taste for reading in Colonial Virginia. 

Leaving this phase of the subject, and taking up the long line of 
errors which trails from page to page, we find on page 58 that Mr. 
Curtis is ignorant of the fact that the first husband of Mrs. Washington 
was named Daniel Parke Custis and not George. 

Another misstatement on the same page is that any descendant of 
Edmund Randolph still occupies his old home. He is equally incorrect 
in the next succeeding page, where he says Williamburg was founded 
in 1632. 

The same histories which, he says, on page 60, have made every 
American schoolboy familiar with the old "Powderhorn" in Williams- 
burg, would also have shown any one but Mr. Curtis that Dunmore re- 
moved the powder from that building in 1775 and not in 1774. 

Still, keeping up his plan of having at least one error for each page, 
he states, or implies, that Bruton Parish church was built in 1632, and 
that it, " perhaps with the exception of the little sanctuary at Santa F6, 
is the oldest building now used for religious worship in America." In 
fact, the church was built long after the date named, and several older 
ones are in use in the United States. 

There is a generous provision of error on this page, for a little farther 
on he speaks of " Lady Christina Stuart," a "member of the royal house 
of Scotland, who married a Virginia gentleman," and who was "a niece 
of Mary, Queen of Scots." As the lady referred to was a daughter of 
the Earl of Traquair, and wife of Cyrus Griffin, last President of the 
Continental Congress, it is obvious how little the author allows to bother 
him, the small matter of the few hundred years difference in time be- 
tween Queen Mary and Lady Christina. 

The statement, on page 65, that William and Mary is older than Har- 
vard hardly needs a correction. 

The author's treatment of Virginia laws (pp. 75, 76), shows that he 
has totally misunderstood the subject. The manuscript laws which 
Jefferson collected with so much pains were those of the early colonial 
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period, most of them only valuable, even in his time, from a historic 
point of view. From 1736 the laws were printed and generally acces- 
sible. Of course it is not intended to imply that codification was not 
needed. 

The law of retaliation ( " an eye for an eye," &c), was never at any 
time in force in Virginia, nor were any of the laws harsher than those of 
England at that period. 

Some of the author's grossest inaccuracies appear in the discussion 
(pp. 121, &c.) of Virginia's alleged ingratitude to Jefferson. It is said 
that Virginia was one of the most ungrateful of States ; that she per- 
mitted Jefferson to die destitute, and his estates to pass into the hands 
of aliens ; that she never appreciated his greatest gift, the University, 
and allowed his grave to be trampled upon as she allowed the home of 
Washington to pass out of her hands ; the home of Madison to be sold 
under the hammer, and the ruins of Jamestown to be bought by a lady 
of Ohio, and, in conclusion, that the only memorial to Jefferson in Vir- 
ginia is a little post-office in Powhatan county. 

This is a mass of absurdities. Was there any State, or any general 
public feeling in any State, until in quite recent years, which paid any 
regard to the preservation of the homes of historic men? The amount 
of work which the various patriotic societies have found to do is a ready 
answer in the negative. 

Virginia allowed the home of Washington to " pass out of its hands " 
no more than did Massachusetts or New York when the homes of their 
eminent men had passed from one individual to another. No State con- 
trol could have been as beneficial to Mt. Vernon as that of the Associa- 
tion, chartered by a Virginia law. 

That no lady, but a gentleman, from Ohio purchased the ruins of 
Jamestown, and presented them to an associatian of women is an insig- 
ficant point. This gentleman purchased Jamestown Island as a farm ; 
but great honor is due him for being willing to set aside one portion to 
be sacredly guarded forever. What we of the present age regret as im- 
proper neglect of a historic spot by our forefathers, was simply due to the 
fact that in Virginia, no more than elsewhere in America, was there a 
public sentiment which would induce such care as we wish to give it 
now. 

As to Virginia not commemorating Jefferson except by a post-office 
in Powhatan county, it is remarkable that Mr. Curtis did not also say 
that the State deserved no credit for this, as post-offices are named by 
the U. S. Government. But, while overlooking this obvious detraction, 
Mr. Curtis also overlooked the fact that there is a statue of Jefferson in 
the Capitol Square in Richmond, and that at an early period of the 
State's existence she named a county Jefferson (now in West Virginia). 

In regard to Virginia's indifference to Jefferson's "greatest gift, the 
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University," it is sufficient to say that soon after its foundation it became 
the State's greatest educational institution, and a subject of affectionate 
reverence on the part of our people, such as few in any country have 
called forth. If the University represents Jefferson's thought and tireless 
labor, it also represents the financial support of Virginia. The State 
built it, and, until of late years, the State has almost entirely maintained 
it. But this subject will be treated of later. 

Leaving this matter of ingratitude, we must again take up the almost 
endless task of correcting little errors in statements of fact. 

On page 123 the author says that the day after the adoption of Henry's 
resolutions (of 1765) they "were expunged from the records upon the 
motion of Col. Peter Randolph, an uncle of Jefferson." This extract 
contains almost as many mistakes as words. In the first place, Henry's 
resolutions were not expunged. Only the fifth was. and the other four 
remained in force. Colonel Peter Randolph was a member of the 
Council and could have made no motion in the House of Burgesses. 
He was not an uncle of Jefferson ; but a cousin. 

With his usual fogginess of ideas, Mr. Curtis has not been able to un- 
derstand or remember the account he read describing this matter of the 
resolutions He is evidently quoting Jefferson, who states that on the 
day after the resolutions were adopted, he saw Colonel Peter Randolph 
(before the House met) sitting at the clerk's table and searching the 
journals for a precedent for expunging. Peter Randolph could not have 
made a motion in the House, and no one, before, ever said he did. 
But this is as near as Mr. Curtis usually gets to historical correctness. 

The statement on page 124 that Jefferson, when he was first a candi- 
date for the House, entertained the voters at Shadwell, including in his 
hospitality a punch bowl, and for three days furnished them with drink 
and food, may be derived from tradition ; but is hardly founded on fact. 
The laws of Virginia and the practice, as shown by the journals of the 
House of Burgesses, prove most conclusively that such a violation of 
law would have unseated him. 

Farther down on the same page, the author states that Jefferson and 
Washington took their seats in the House in 1769, and that Washington's 
"appearance in the House of Burgesses, immediately after Braddock's 
campaign, created a flutter." He then gives the well-known account of 
Speaker Robinson tendering to Washington the thanks of the House- 
Of course everybody, but Mr. Curtis, knows that Braddock's campaign 
was in 1755, so that 1769 can hardly be called "immediately" after- 
wards. Washington was elected to the House and took his seat in the 
fall of 1758. It was then that he received the vote of thanks. 

Another mistake (page 227) which is only worthy of notice as showing 
the author's slovenly methods, is the statement that Jefferson and Mar- 
shall were born and reared in the same neighborhood. 
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Chapter IX, on "The Founder of the University of Virginia," can 
be commended as an intelligent and appreciative discussion of Jefferson's 
famous institution. 

But even here, when at his best, Mr. Curtis seems to find it impossible 
to be accurate. He states that, since its organization, the University 
has received gifts and endowments to the amount of $1,393,100, of which 
$1,038,000 were contributed by people living north of the Potomac, and 
that " had it not been for the munificence of Northern friends," the Uni- 
versity would long ago have perished. 

Virginians feel the deepest gratitude for the magnificent generosity of 
Northern friends of the University, but to say that but for their gifts it 
would "long ago have perished " is sheer madness. 

In the first place nearly all of these gifts have been made since the 
Civil War, and the University had a career of constantly increasing use- 
fulness from its foundation in 1824 to i860, supported entirely by Vir- 
ginia and the tuition fees of Southern students. 

In addition to the cost of building, the State has appropriated at least 
$15,000 a year. This amount, only estimating it for seventy years, is 
$1,050,000, and has been totally overlooked by Mr. Curtis. 

Among donors since the war, who lived north of the Potomac, were 
several native Virginians, among them Mrs. Kent (who gave $55,000), 
Leander McCormick ($68,000) and Douglas H. Gordon ($5,000). These 
amounts, making in all $1 28,000, leave the total gifts by people born and 
reared north of the Potomac at $900,000, of which $470,000 (the Austin 
bequest) has not yet been realized. Thus the amount from this source, 
actually received, has been $430,000, while appropriations from the State 
of Virginia and gifts by natives of Virginia have amounted to upwards 
of $1,178,000. Quite a different matterfrom the statement by Mr. Curtis. 

It is now full time to bring to an end a notice which has extended 
greatly beyond the writer's expectation. 

There is really no dangerthatthe "True Thomas Jefferson " will long 
mislead even the most careless reader. Its errors are too numerous and 
the incompetence of its author too manifest. On the contrary, it will 
do much good if it impresses publishers with the knowledge that the 
life of a great statesman or the history of a period full of momentous 
events cannot be "written up" and made a "good story" (in newspaper 
parlance ) by the same men and in the same manner as the last sensational 
murder or divorce. 



